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SKY LADDER? Well, not exactly. It’s dangling from the U. S. Navy blimp 
J-4 to the water 100 feet below. Commander Anton Heinen is climbing up, to dem- 
onstrate one type of sea-air rescue. Blimp G-1 stands by, watching demonstration. 


Sea—Sky “Rescue” 


A SKY-SHIP can now rescue the sailors of a sea-ship, if 
need be. Pictures on this page show the U. S. Navy 
blimps ]-4 and G-1 testing the new rescue method. The 
test was made five miles out in the Atlantic Ocean. off 
Lakehurst, N. J. Coast Guardsmen helped Navy men 
make the test. 

The blimp ]-4 came over a Coast Guard boat and 
dropped an anchor at the end of a rope ladder. While 
the anchor held the blimp steady, three different kinds 
of “rescues” were made. 

First, a rubber lifeboat was lowered from the J-4. A 
“disabled” seaman was transferred from the Coast Guard 
boat into the rubber lifeboat. Then the lifeboat and sea- 
men were pulled up to the blimp. 





A SEAMAN RIDES UP! Too 


weak to climb ladder, this seaman is 
hoisted up in small rubber lifeboat. 





Wide World Photos 


THE J-4 ANCHORED FOR RESCUE WORK 


Note ballast bag, which serves as anchor, at end of ladder. 
Curved rope, from stern of gondola, is anchored by a metal 
dise called a drogue. Note rubber lifeboat pulled up to gon- 
dola’s stern. White patrol boat at left carries newspapermen 
and photographers. Other craft represents boat in distress. 
Photo was taken from the blimp G-1. 

In the second “rescue,” the rubber lifeboat was low- 
ered again. A sailor dived out of the Coast Guard boat 
and swam to the lifeboat. 

Third, the Coast Guard boat came alongside the rope 
ladder. A Navy officer climbed up the ladder to the 
blimp. 

Finally the ]-4 descended until its gondola rested on 
the water. This was done by releasing some of the helium 
(non-inflammable gas) from the blimp’s bag. To raise 
the blimp again, ballast in the form of water and sand- 
bags was thrown overboard. 
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RUSSIA-FINLAND 
They are at war 


A new war struck Europe on No- 
vember 30, when Russia sent her army, 
iv force, an@ navy to conquer Finland. 
itussian warplanes dropped bombs on 
Finland’s capital, Helsinki, and several 
smaller Finnish cities. (Some maps use 
Helsingfors as the name of Finland’s 
capital. Helsingfors is the Swedish 
name for the city. The Finns prefer the 
name Helsinki.) 

Russian troops marched across the 
border and went into action against 
Finland’s defending army. , 

Russian warships steamed across the 
Gulf of Finland, seized Finnish islands, 
and shelled Finnish seaports. 


No Chance for Finland 


It was war “in earnest.” But despite 
the bravery of the Finns, their small 
army, navy, and air force were no 
match for the Russians. The Finns 
fought in self-defense, knowing all too 
well that they could not win a war 
against Russia. 

Compare Russia and Finland. Our 
“comparative size” map on this page 
gives you an idea of the difference in 
land size between the Russian giant and 
the Finnish pigmy. 

Russia’s attack on Finland shocked 
the world. President Roosevelt ex- 
pressed the feelings of the American 
people when he issued a statement de- 
nouncing Russia's use of force against 
Finland. 

President Roosevelt also made a plea 
to American airplane manufacturers to 
stop selling planes to Russia. 

As an excuse for starting the war, 
Russian government officials said that 
Finnish troops had fired upon Russian 
troops across the border. (See last 
week’s Junior Scholastic, page 4.) 


Real Cause 


But the real cause of the war was not 
this. The real cause was Finland’s re- 
fusal to give Russia permission to build 
naval and air bases on Finnish territory. 

Russia had made similar demands on 
Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania. These 
three little Baltic nations gave in to 
Russia. But when it came Finland’s 
turn, the Finnish government was firm 
in saying “no.” The Finns were willing 
to give Russia certain privileges in Fin- 
land, but not everything Russia wanted. 


Within a few hours after Russia 
bombed Helsinki, the Finnish govern- 
ment asked Russia for a truce, so that 
peace terms could be discussed. 

But Russian government officials told 
the Finnish government that they 
wouldn’t talk with the same Finnish 
leaders who had turned down Russian 
demands the week before. 

Thereupon, in an effort to please Rus- 
sia and put a stop to the war, the Fin- 
nish cabinet resigned. New cabinet 
members took their places in charge of 
the Finnish government. 

Still the Russian government would 
not agree to a truce. They went right 
ahead with the war. 


Russia might not have threatened the 
Baltic nations if Germany, Britain and 
France had not been at war. 

Your map of the Baltic region (see 
the map on page 3 of your Oct. 16th 
Junior Scholastic) will show you that 
the Baltic nations are as close to Ger- 
many as they are to Russia. 

But Germany did not try to stop 
Russia from gaining control over the 
little Baltic nations. Why? Because 
Germany had her hands full in the war 
against Britain and France. 

For the same reason, Germany—after 
conquering Poland last September—al- 
lowed Russia to take part of Poland. 
Does Germany like the idea of the Rus- 
sian giant gaining so much territory so 
close to Germany? 

Indeed, Germany does not like it. 
But there is nothing she can now do 
to stop it. 


Britain and France dont like it 
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Map for Junior Scholastic by William A. Whalen 


COMPARATIVE SIZES: We have drawn this map to show how big Russia 
is in comparison to the United States and Finland. Russia has an area of 8,095,726 
square miles; U. S. A. 2,973,776 (not counting the territories); Finland, 134,557. 
Russia has a population of 160 million; U. S. A. 130 million; Finland 34 million. 
Finland is not quite as large as the State of California. 


What Russia really wants is a Fin- 
nish cabinet which the Russian officials 
themselves will choose. Such a cabinet 
has already been set up in the village 
of Terijoki, in Finland near the Rus- 
sian border. This is part of the territory 
now occupied by Russian troops. Fin- 
nish communists in this village are 
friendly to Russia. They want Finland 
to become communist, under Russian 
control. The Russian government is run 
by a group of communists, led by 
Joseph Stalin. 

What connection has Russia’s in- 
vasion of Finland with the war between 
Germany and Britain-France? 

The war between Germany and 
Britain-France gave Russia a chance to 
get control over the little Baltic nations. 


either. They fear that Russia some day 
may force Germany to go communist, 
under Russian control. 

Another thing Britain and France 
fear: After conquering Finland, Russia 
may then strike at Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark. Russia would use Finland as 
a base of operations for doing this. 

To have Russia master of so much of 
Europe would cause great alarm among 
the people of the world who do not be- 
lieve in the Russian or German types 
of government. 

Will Britain and France go to Fin- 
land’s aid before it is too late? As we 
go to press with this issue of Junior 
Scholastic, there has been no move on 
the part of Britain or France. Finland 
is fast falling under the weight of the 
Russian military machine. 
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Japanese Troops 
Capture Nanning 
Big blow to China 


The war between Britain-France and 
Germany is in its fourth month. The 
war between Russia and Finland is in 
its second week. But the war between 
Japan and China is in its third year. 
It started in July, 1937. 

We speak of the war between Russia 
and Finland as one between a giant and 
a pigmy. (See article on page 3.) It is 
a case of the Russian giant over-run- 
ning little Finland. 

Russia is not only huge in land area, 
but has a mighty army and air force. 


China Big But Weak 


But in the case of Japan and China, 
the strong military power here is Japan, 
a nation ‘much smaller in size than 
China. In land size; China is the giant. 
But the Chinese are a peaceful people. 
They were not organized for war. 

The Japanese, through most of their 
history, have been a war-like people. 
Today, their government is in the hands 
of Japanese military leaders. The 
Japanese army is strong. The country 
is organized on a war basis. This means 
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N. Y. Times map 


THIS MAP shows the South China area 


which is now threatened by the Japanese. The 
city of Nanning has been captured by Japanese 
troops, who are now expected to try to cut the 
railway ieading from Indo-China to Yunnan. 


that tactories and commerce are geared 
to meet the needs 
China. 

Japan's goal in China is to conquer 
the whole of China, and make it a sub- 
ject nation. This would make the 
Japanese the rulers of the Orient. 

Most of China’s large cities, and all 
her important 
captured by the 


of Japan's army in 


seaports, have been 

Japanese. Now an- 
other Chinese city has fallen before 
the Japanese onslaught. This city is 
Nanning, in south China. (See map 
above. ) 

Nanning was important to the 
Chinese army because one-third of the 
through there. 
rhe supplies were sent from France, 
the United States and other nations by 


army $s supplies came 


boat to French Indo-China, then over- 
land to Nanning. 
How will China get supplies, now 
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Finnish Travel Information Bureau 


NEW STADIUM IN HELSINKI, the capital of Finland. This 


stadium was built for the Olympic Games of 1940, which have now been 


canceled because of the war. 


originally scheduled for Tokyo, 


The stadium was not damaged when Russian 
warplanes made air raids on Helsinki last week. 
capital of Japan. 


The 1940 Games were 
But they were canceled 


some time ago, when Japanese government officials realized that their war 


in China would probably last until 1940, if not longer. 
of the Russian-Finnish war see page 3. 


For further details 





There is a 
between French Indo-China 
and the Chinese city of Yunnan. There 
is a long, winding road from China to 
Burma, which belongs to Britain. These 
are now China’s only two routes to the 
south. 


that Nanning has fallen? 
railway 


If the Japanese should drive on and 
capture the railroad and the Burma 
road, China would be almost cut off 
from the outside world. China could 
get supplies only from Russia in the 
north. 


Uncle Sam’s Attitude 


The fall of Nanning was bad news 
for China. It was good news for the 
Japanese government leaders, who hope 
to conquer China. But at the same 
time the Japanese heard news from an- 
other part of the world that they did 
not like so well. This was news that 
the United States Government might 
cut off American trade with Japan. 

So far in the war, American business 
firms have supplied Japan with a great 
part of its war materials. Senator Key 
Pittman of Nevada and other leaders 
want to cut off this trade. The U. S. 
Department of State’ has warned Japan 
to respect American property in China. 
Sumner Welles, Under-Secretary of 
State, warned the Japanese army to stop 
bothering Americans who are in China. 
Now Mr. Welles Says that our Govern- 
ment may not renew the trade treaty 
with Japan. This treaty was signed in 
1911. It will expire next month. 


Cosmic Rays 
Light Airport 
‘Messengers of Space” 

Cosmic rays which lett the Milky 
Way 200 years before Columbus dis- 
covered America were used last week 
to light the 13-million-candlepower 
beacon at La Guardia Field, New York 
City's new airport. 

Professor William H. Barton, Jr., of 
the Hayden Planetarium, at the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History in 
New York, called the cosmic rays 
“mysterious messengers of space.” 

He explained how the cosmic says 
were caught at the Hayden Planetarium 
and relayed to the airport. 

The cosmic rays, seven in number, 
were caught by three receiving sets 
called “interceptors.” The rays «ame 
right through the planetarium dome 
which is made of layers of copper, steel, 
concrete, and rock-wool. 

The cosmic rays left the North Amer- 
ica nebulae 650 years ago. They travel 
at the speed of light, which is 186,000 
miles a second. The North Amer- 
ican nebulae is about 5,000,000,000,- 
000,000 miles from the earth. 

The cosmic rays give out electricity, 
which was transmitted over a radio 
sending set from the planetarium to the 
airport. 

Lighting the airport beacon by use of 
cosmic rays was done just this one time, 
as part of the ceremonies for opening 
the airport. 
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Cleveland, Ohio, 
Cuts Down Relief 


Runs short of money 


Like all American cities today, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has many of its citizens on 
relief. Cleveland is America’s sixth 
city, with a population of 900,429. It 
is a city rightfully proud of its beautiful 
buildings, its public auditorium, its 
wide boulevards, its excellent school 
system, its symphony orchestra, and its 
clean, sandy beaches for bathing in 
Lake Erie. 

Now Cleveland is in trouble. Of the 
city’s 60,000 persons on relief, 16,000 
have been cut off. Reason: Cleveland 
does not have enough money left in the 
city treasury to continue supplying food 
to the 16;000. The remaining 44,000 
on relief have had their food allowance 
cut down below the level necessary for 
good health. 

When. Cleveland decided to cut 
16,000 persons off relief, the unmarried 
persons and the married ones who had 
no children (or whose children were 
over 13) were the ones selected. 


Toledo, too 


Cleveland is not the only Ohio city 
that has taken needy people off the 
relief rolls. Toledo and Youngstown 
have also done it. Toledo is so short of 
money that it has had to close its schools 
until January. 

What has caused these Ohio cities to 
take this action? Is business r? Are 
the mills and factories closed? 

No. Business is better in Cleveland 
than it has been for 10 years. A manu- 
facturing city that grew great on the 
steel industry, Cleveland is sharing in 
the rise in business today. 

Even so, Cleveland, along with all 
our cities, has a big burden of unem- 
ployment to bear. Better business 
causes our offices and factories to hum 
with activity, but there is still not 
enough work for everybody. There are 
11 million unemployed persons in our 
country, representing more than 30 
million people (wives and children of 
unemployed men). 


Blames the Governor 


Mayor Harold H. Burton of Cleve- 
land says that Governor John W. Brick- 
er of Ohio is to blame for bad condi- 
tions among Ohio's many needy citi- 
zens. 

Mayor Burton wants Governor Brick- 
er to call a special session of the Ohio 
legislature. The purpose of the special 
session would be to give more relief 
money to the cities from Ohio’s state 
treasury. 

But Governor Bricker does not want 
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INDIAN ARTIST paints pictures for Uncle Sam. Photo above shows 
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Wide World 


Allan Houser, 21-year-old Indian artist, explaining his mural (wall) painting 
to two young Indian women employees of the U. S. Department of the In- 
terior, in Washington, D. C. Houser was commissioned to do the paintings 
by the Dept. of Interior. Now his home State of Arizona has commissioned 
him to paint a portrait of his famous ancestor, the Apache warrior chief, 
Geronimo, one of the last great Indian chiefs to lead attacks against the U. S. 
Army. He was finally captured in Skeleton Canyon, Ariz., in 1886. 





to use any more of the state’s money at 
this time. He is proud of his record of 
saving money for the State of Ohio. 
He wants the year 1939 to end with the 
treasury showing a surplus (more 
money taken in than spent). 


Because of his strong desire to show 
a surplus, Governor Bricker has refused 
to call a special session of the Ohio 
legislature. , 

Why is Governor Bricker so eager 
to keep this money in the treasury? 

His critics say that he has his eye 
on the Republican nomination for Presi- 
dent in 1940. They say he wants to 
point to his good record as a money- 
saving Governor, and in this way win 
support for his candidacy. 

Governor Bricker denies that this is 
the reason he refuses to help the cities. 
He says that Ohio cities should not de- 
pend so much on the State for relief 
money. They should raise the money 
from their own citizens, he says. 

Thirty-seven per cent of the relief 
money spent by Ohio cities in 1939 
was given by the State. 

While city officials in Cleveland, 
Youngstown and Toledo were trying to 
find ways to raise money, the more 
fortunate citizens of these cities were 
helping to feed the hungry. 

“No one will starve,” said Mayor 
Burton of Cleveland. 


MORE HEADLINE NEWS ON PAGE 13 


Chrysler Workmen 
Back on the Job 


- 


More than 55,000 Chrysler automo- 
bile workers in Detroit, who had been 
idle since Oct. 6, returned to work on 
Dec. 1. They had been out of work 
54 days. It was the longest automobile 
labor-owner dispute on record. 

Was the Chrysler dispute a strike or 
a lock-out? Chrysler officials called it 
a strike. They said that the workmen 
could have returned to their jobs under 
the same conditions as before. 

The workmen, however, objected to 
these conditions. They said that the 
Chrysler company was speeding up the 
assembly lines. 

Most of the Chrysler workmen are 
members of the union, the United 
Automobile Workers of America, 
Through their union, the Chrysie: .... ..- 
men made certain demands on the com- 
pany. When the company refused to 
meet these demands, the workmen did 
not resume work on Oct. 6. 

Now Chrysler company officials and 
the workmen have agreed to a new con- 
tract. The workmen will be paid 3 
cents more per hour. Any workman 
who thinks 2 is being “sped up,” or 
has any other complaint, may have his 
complaint heard by a grievance com- 
mittee made up of company and union 
representatives, 
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PLEXIGLAS 


PLASTICS 


Modern Wonders of Chemistry 


HAT is that stuff?” 
If you ask this question 
about a toothbrush 
handle, the 


switch 


an electric 
or the window in your radio 
the answer is likely to be—- 

“Oh. that’s’ some sort of plastic.” 

But suppose you say “Plastic? Yes 
I've heard the word. But what does 
it mean?” 

Anything that takes and holds a 
shape is plastic. We get the word 
from the Greek word which means 
“to mould 


buttons on 


or to form.” 

Under this definition, steel, glass, 
rubber, and clay are plastics. They 
can be moulded into any shape you 
desire. 

But these materials are not plas- 
tic S 
day 


in the wav we use the word to- 


Then. what do we mean bv a plas- 
tic? 


There are four classes of products 
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known as modern plastics. The most 
important class is known as the syn- 
thetic resins. This is pronounced sin- 
thett-ik, with the accent on the mid- 
dle syllable; rezz-in, with the accent 
on the first syllable. Pronounce the 
“res” of resins to rhyme with the word 
fez. 

The adjective synthetic describes 
anything that is made by putting two 
or more things together. 

You will grasp the meaning of the 
word resin as we go along. 

A second group of modern plasties 
is known as the natural resins. Have 
you ever seen the gum or sap drying 
on a tree? This is a natural resin. 
It is produced by nature. The saps 
and gums of trees are used in making 
paints, varnishes, and soaps—just to 
name a few. You know of rosin. It is 
a natural resin, made from the sap of 
pine trees. Pronounce it rawz-in. 

A third group of modern plastics 






PLASTIC PLANE: The top photo 
shows the first plastic plane made. Body 
and wings are stamped out of one solid 
piece of bakelite antic The nose of 
the plane is removable, to permit access 
to the motor. This plane, brand new, is 
a military type trainer, built by the 
Timm Aircraft Corp., Van Nuys, Calif. 


PLEXIGLAS: Lower photo at left 
shows a Fairchild plane with cockpit 
hood made of plexiglas. This is a new 
kind of plastic used instead of glass in 
aircraft windows, landing light covers, 
and for other purposes requiring a trans- 
parent material stronger than glass. 





is known as the cellulose group. Cel- 
luloid is a plastic which belongs to 
this group. It is made of cotton and 
nitric acid. Check back to your last 
week’s Junior Scholastic article on 
rayon to refresh your memory on how 
cellulose is made. 

A fourth group of modern plastics 
is known as the protein group. Pro- 
tein plastics are made from casein 
(the solid matter in milk) and for- 


EBAKELITE MOULDED 


' 
POLYMERIN 


Bakelite Corporation 
PLASTICS IN BIKES: The bi- 
eycle shown in photo above makes use 
of three different kinds of plastics. The 
handlebar grips are of bakelite moulded. 
The smooth, hard finish on the fenders 
and frame is called polymerin (made by 
the Interchemical Corporation). The lens 
on the lights is made of transparent 
phenolic bakelite. No switch is needed 
te turn the lights on and off. This is done 
by screwing and unscrewing the lens. 


maldehyde. Most of our buttons and 
buckles are protein plastics. 

Now let us return to our most im- 
portant modern plastics—the synthet- 
ic resins. 

We said that a natural resin is the 
gummy substance made by nature— 
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right out of a tree. Synthetic resins 
are artificially made. 

Like ordinary tree gum, synthetic 
resins may be soft, or herd. or liquid. 
They may be spun out into fine 
threads, spread flat into sheets, or 
rolled into bars. 

They may be mixed with sawdust 
or other materials to change their 
weight, color, or hardness. 

By experimenting with different 
kinds of synthetic resins and sub- 
stances to mix with them, chemists 
can make almost any kind of product 
you might ask for. 


Tongue Testers 

Manufacturers have given these 
products some handsome names. 
Perhaps you can recognize some of 
these: ple xiglas, lucite, cellophane, 
bakelite, resinoid, micarta, textolite, 
crystalite, plybond, koroseal, catalin, 
durez, glyptal, bettle, plaskon, and 
gemstone. This list is only a begin- 
ning. 

The Government classifies the syn- 
thetic resins with other names. De- 
pending on what goes into them, the 
resins are known as tar-acid, alkyd, 
urea, acrylate, coumarone- indene, 
furfural, petroleum, polystyrene, and 
vinyl. These names will not make 
much sense to you. You are not ex- 
pected to know what they mean. But 
they mean a lot toa chemist. By these 
names, he"tan form a fairly good i im- 
pression of how these different resins 
are made. 





What goes into these resins? The 
original raw material of nearly all of 
them is coal. Buna, which the Ger- 
mans use for auto tires, is made of 
natural gas! Many farm products, 
such as oat hulls, soybeans, citrus 
fruits, and sugar can also be made 
into resins. But most of the resins are 
now made with coal, air, and water. 

The coal’ is usually distilled in an 
electric furnace. The chemicals which 
come out of the coal include ethylene, 
benzene, coke, tar, carbon monoxide, 
and carbon dioxide. Combined with 
air and water, and sometimes with 
glycerine or lime, these chemicals 


wind up as resins. But it depends on 
how you do it. Different manufactur- 
ers handle their chemicals in differ- 
ent ways. 

As the pictures here show you, syn- 


thetic resins are used in many ways. 
They are taking the place of glass, 
wood, paper, metal, hard rubber, 
bristles, glue, silk, and paint. This 
does not mean that they are not as 
good as the original products. On 
the contrary, the synthetic resins 
serve their purpose much _ better. 

They are made to order. The chem- 
ists who invent them can get ex- 
actly what they want. - 

For example, there is plexiglas, and 
also lucite, being used as a substitute 
for glass in airplanes. (See the photo- 
graph, second from the top, on the 
opposite page.) Plexiglas and lucite 
are more transparent than glass, more 
easily fitted than glass, and are hard- 
er to break than glass. 

You know about the Siberian boars, 
in Asia. We used to get most of the 








kelite Cunpentien 


KEN-WEL DURACKET, a new kind of tennis racket, is called “the strongest 


tennis racket made,” 


by its manufacturers, the Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Co., 


Utica, N. Y. The frame is made strong by a bakelite laminated strip built into it. 





International 


SANDHOGS’ HATS are made of bakelite moulded on a steel frame. Sand- 
hogs are the men who dig tunnels under rivers. Photo above shows them at work 
on the Queens-Midtown tunnel under the East River, linking Manhattan and Long 
Island. The tunnel, for automobiles, will be finished in about a year. 
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bristles for our brushes from these 
Siberian boars. 

Now, after all, does it seem reas- 
onable that a Siberian boar grows 
bristles on his back simply to provide 
you with the exact sort of fiber you 
need for brushing your hair? It is far 
more likely that a chemist, who 
knows exactly what properties a fiber 
should have, can make a better brush 
in his laboratory than the Siberian 
boar can grow on his back. And that 
is what our chemists are doing. The 
synthetic resin bristles are being 

made from coal, in much the same 
way that nylon thread is made. (See 
last week’s theme article on “Tex- 
tiles.” ) 

How long has this been going on? 
Not very long. A few modern plastics 
were being made as long as fifty years 
ago. But the industry did not really 
start to boom until 1932. 


@ This article is No. 12 in Junior Scholas- 
tic’s “Man Advancing” series. 
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ABE LINCOLN 
IN ILLINOIS 


A Great, New Movie 









HIS is the story ot a raw-boned boy of the backwoods 
who became a great President of the United States. 
It is not the whole story of Lincoln’s life. It begins 
when Abe is 21 and ends as he is leaving Springfield, IIl., 
for the White House. During these years he grew to 
manhood and developed the qualities of leadership 
which were to make him great. 
This fine film, produced by RKO, is based on the play, , 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois, by Robert E. Sherwood. ‘ 
Sherwood also wrote the script for the screen produc- 
tion. He used many of Lincoln’s own words in the dia- 


A 
, XV j 
logue. Raymond Massey, who played the part of Lincoln rey oo ep aaa 
in the stage play, is the Lincoln of the film. He is a great 3 — serateme gy eecencon Siests Sch ede. eoumeien 
Lincoln. He not only looks the part strikingly but he 1 , 


pigs down the Sangamon River to New Orleans. Above, Abe 
manages to get inside the character and be Lincoln. is seen pulling one of the 8-foot sweeps, or oars. 
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1 When Abe was twenty-one years old, he moved with his 4 At New Salem, Illinois, the flatboat struck a rapids 

parents westward from Kentucky to Illinois. Abe’s chore and capsized. The pigs escaped and while Abe was 
was to drive the team of oxen which pulled the heavy load chasing a runaway porker, he bumped into pretty Ann Rut- 
of household goods in the covered wagon. ledge, whose father owned the nearby grist mill. 




















2 In their new home, a one-room log cabin with mud- Abe decided to settle in New Salem and became a clerk, 
chinked walls, young Abe would sprawl before the open 5 and later owner, of the general store. He found time 
fire at nights, and study law books. He had only a year’s to study his law books while tending store. But Abe was 


schooling, but he worked hard to educate himself. not interested in the store and it lost money. 
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6 Most of th New Salem folk liked Abe from the start, 

but it took a show of strength against the town bully, 
Jack Armstrong, to win over the Clary Grove boys. After 
Abe threw Jack in a wrestling bout, they became friends. 


> In the Black Hawk Indian War (1832) Abe was elected 

captain of a volunteer unit formed in New Salem. He 
is shown drilling his crude “troops” in photo above. Mean- 
while, Ann Rutledge, his first love, had become ill and died. 


a Abe entered politics by becoming a candidate for the 

Illinois state legislature. In this scene he has just 
promised that, if elected, he will use $2.50 of his $3-a-day 
salary to pay off debts of his store. He won the election. 
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In Springfield Lincoln practiced law while serving in 
9 the legislature. In his office he often argued tolerance 
on the slavery question with his law partner, Billy Herndon 
(left) who was a fiery young Abolitionist, impatient with Abe. 


10 While a legislator, Abe met and married Mary Todd, 


member of a wealthy Kentucky family. She was very 
ambitious for his political career and had great faith in his 
abilities, but their life together was not a happy one. 





ll In 1859 John Brown led a raid on the U. S. armory at 

Harper’s Ferry to get arms for a slave revolt. Federal 
troops captured him. This was one of the incidents which 
led to the split between North and South and the Civil War. 
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Iilustrations by Kate Tracy 


BIB and TUCK 


The Mayor shows Bib and Tuck the Airport 
and treats them to “hamburgers with ___” 


ad OU know, Pop, I wonder what 

Yi would be like to be Mayor,” 

Tuck said on the way home 

from church Sunday morning in the 
family jalopy. 

“Why? Got your eye on Mayor 
Bundy's job?” Pop asked, and then 
added with a twinkle in his eye, “The 
last I heard you were going to be a 
~a ‘solid sender’ or some thing of the 
so * -in a swing band! Or was that 
the time before last? It’s pretty hard 
for me to keep up with your life am- 
bitions, Tuck. You change sO much.” 

“Aw, Pop, you're heckling me, 
Tuck grinned. “I still like the trum- 
pet, all right, but I don’t think it'll be 
my life work. But now, you take may- 
ors. Maybe they have to make a lot 
of speeches, but they do get around 
to important places, don't they, like 
airports and——” 

“Oh, I'm on! Now I see why we're 
on this subject. Today is the day 
Mayor Bundy asked you and Bib to 
go with him to the new airport.” 

Bib who was on the back seat try- 
ing to read Terry and the Pirates in 
the Sunday funnies, suddenly came 
to life. “Oh, dear,” she cried, “sup- 
pose he doesn’t come, Tuck. He 
hasn't called or anything, has he?” 

“No, but he will,” Tuck answered 
with assurance. “The Mayor's a man 
of his word. I can tell.” © 

Sure enough, the telephone rang 
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almost as soon as they walked into 
the house. Tuck tossed his cap at the 
hatrack and ran to answer it. From 
the living room Bib listened to Tuck’s 
side of the conversation: “Hello . . . 
Yessir ... Yessir... Yessir . .. G’bye.” 

“Is he really coming? Is he?” Bib 
called. 

“Yep. Two- thirty. Only he said you 
couldn’t go——” Tuck kept a perfect- 
ly straight face as he made this re- 
port from the hall doorway, “if you 
were so much as one minute late!” 

Bib eyed Tuck anxiously a minute 
before she caught on to his kidding. 
“Oh—oh, you!” she said then in sheer 
exasperation. 


a °° 
Ar 2:15 that afternoon, Tuck post- 
ed himself at the front door. “Tl let 
you know when I see their car coming 
down the street, so you an get your 
hat on and be re ady —on the dot,” he 
told Bib. 

“I'm ready now, silly,” said Bib, 
but she ke »pt right on standing before 
the hall mirror nd fiddling with her 
hair. 

When the Mayor drove up in front 
of the house, Tr -k stuck his head out 
the door and signaled that they were 
coming. Then he told Bib to come on. 

Mrs. Bundy was sitting up front 
with the Mayor, and their daughter 
Susan, was holding down the back 
seat alone. Tuck opened the rear 


grounds, ‘the Mayor said, 


The officer reached for the signal lamp 
and shot a beam of fire toward the plane, 


door for Bib to get in. They both 
spoke to Susan and the Mayor and 
then Susan introduced them to her 
mother. 

Tuck sat in the middle between 
the two girls, who started talking 
about the next meeting of the Girls’ 
Personality Club at Jefferson. That 
didn’t interest Tuck at all. | 

As they drove into the airport 
“I don't 
know what we'll see out here today. 
I understand the exhibition plane 
isn’t making any ‘courtesy hops’. It’s 
here mainly to show sleeper accom- 
modations, since we're on the trans- 
continental route now. But we'll look 
it over, of course.” 


Ares the car was parked, they 
went into the terminal building. The 
airport manager, Mr. Kize., came 
from his office to greet them and of- 
fered to show them arou.id. He took 
them through the waiting rooms of 
the terminal building and on into the 
hangar where the sleeper plane was 
on exhibition. Neither Bib nor Tuck 
had ever been on a plane like this 
before. They were thrilled even by 
walking through it. They entered by 
a platform placed at a door near the 
tail of the plane. Inside, the plane 
looked like a Pullman car, with four 
slesping sections, upper and lower, 
in the front half, and a lounge chair 
compartment in the back. Also in 
back were dressing rooms and a gal- 
ley (electric kitchenette ) where for 1 
served by the “air hostesses” on the 
plane is kept hot or cold, as desired. 

Thev ins~ected the baggage com- 
partment near the nose of the plane 
and also the controls cabin. “Whew!” 
Bib exclaimed, when she saw the 
many knobs, buttons, and gauges on 
the instrument board, “does it really 
take all of those to run the plane?” 

Mr. Kiger smiled at her bewildered 
expression. “All those,” he said, “plus 
the two pilots, plus a great group of 
what we call ‘men behind the pilots’ 
—meteorologists who study and re- 
port on weather conditions, radio op- 
erators, flight control officers—all of 
whom help guide the plane to its des- 
tination—aeronauti al engineers, in- 
strument experts, overhaul crews. 
mechanics and technicians, who are 
just as responsible for the plane’s ef- 
ficiency as the n.en who sit behind 
the controls.” 
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As they stepped out of the plane 
the Mayor said, “Look here, Tuck, I’m 
about to forget my duties as a host. 
This is your party, you know. And, 
as I remember, you asked me what 
I wanted to see on my tour of Jeffer- 
son. So you two say what next!” 

Bib said any thing suited her, but 
Tuck en up. “Well, Mr. Mayor,” 
he said. “I'm like you were at ‘Jeff. 
I've seen all the place s out here where 
they make speeches—Pop brought us 
out for the opening—so Id like to get 
behind scenes, too. I wonder—do they 
allow visitors in the control tower?” 

The Mayor turned to Mr. Kiger 
who replied, “No, it isn’t the usual 
thing, but I think we might make an 
exception for the Mayor and his 
friends.” 

Mrs. Bundy said she didn't believe 
she’d go up, since she didn’t under- 
stand “technical things”; and Susan 
said she'd stay with her mother. So 
Bib and Tuck, and the Mayor went 
with Mr. Kiger. 

On the way back through the ter- 
minal building Mr. Kiger explained 
how things worked at the airport. “All 





Tuck has “ 


with his catsup.” 


a leetle hamburger 


local operations, landing and taking 
off of planes on the field out there, 
are directed by the man in the con- 
tro' tower,” he said. “But the chief 
supervising officer at any airport 
is the C. A. A. inspector. There’s his 
office.” He pointed to a glass door 
marked Civil Aeronautics Authority. 

“The C. A. A. is a branch of the 
U. S. government,” Mr. Kiger con- 
tinued, as they walked on. “It reg- 
ulates the movements of all planes, 
commercial or private and assigns 
them various flying levels, according 
to traffic conditions. On the wall of 
the inspector's office is a large, criss- 
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crossed blackboard with chalk marks 
indicating the position of every plane 
that’s aloft in this area, and the time 
it last reported its position, Now, let's 
go up and see what happens in the 
control tower.” 

They climbed a flight of steps to 
the roof of the building where the 
glassed-in control tower was located. 
They were just in time to hear a con- 
versation between an incoming 
plane’s pilot and the control tower 
officer. 

“T.W.A. trip 4 calling WACM,” 
came the pilot's voice. 

“WACM to T.W.A. trip 4... go 
ahead,” said the control tower ee 

“T.W.A. trip 4 to WACM . - 
porting from Northfield. Due your 
field in ten minutes . . . Go ahead.” 

“WACM to T.W.A. trip 4... field 
clear except for Goodyear blimp op- 
erating from northeast quadrant. 
Land runway two... wind N10.” 

“T.W.A. trip 4 to WACM . >. Re- 
port okay Bronson, pilot.” 

Tuck looked out the window and 
saw the blimp, as the control officer 
had reported. He also saw a small 
plane approaching the field. 

“Watch this,” said Mr. Kiger. 
“That's a private plane which doesn't 
have a radio. He must be warned not 
to land on the field.” 

The control officer reached for the 
signal lamp, aimed it, and shot a 
beam of flaming red light toward the 








plane. | 

“The pilot will see that beam of | 
red-colored light,” Mr. Kiger went 
on, “and know that it means to stay 
away until he sees a green light 
which will be fired from the same 
lamp.” There are different cartridges 


for the two colors. | 


In a few minutes the passenger 
plane zoomed down on to the run- 
way. From the tower they watched 
the passengers alight, saw the un- 
loading and relo: ding of the plane. 
and its take-off a low minutes later. 


ic™ the Mayor said they'd better 
be going. They all thanked Mr. Kiger 
for his time and trouble in touring 
them around, and went downstairs. 
Mrs. Bundy and Susan met them at 
the car. 

Mrs. Bundy said she'd sit in back 
with the gitls this time, so Tuck sat 
up front with the Mayor. The Mayor 
got so interested in talking about the 
new municipal recreation center that 
he almost missed Pete’s Place. But 

(Concluded on next page) 
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PEN 


do you want 
for Christmas? 


PARKER 


Gueranteed-for-Life 
Vacumatic 


Second Best 
PEN 
Mark an X in one of these 


squares and put this where 
or Dad will see it. 











This will help you get across 
to Mother or Dad that you 
want the original, patented 
Parker Vacumetic—the only 
pen of its kind in the world. 
Not some “near vacumatic,” 
but the genuine Guaranteed- 
for-Life Parker Vacumatic— 
the All-American college fa- 

vorite by 2 to 1. Here’s why: 


ist. Not evena railroad spike 
can take torture like this 
jewel of a pen. 


2nd. Streamlined, laminated 
Pearl with swank ARROW 
clip—the smartest style! 
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i Sacless Diaph ragm filler 
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! 4th, Writes as slick asa 
| whistle—because 14K Gold 

| Pointis tipped with silken- 
smooth Osmiridium. 
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5th. Full Television Barrel 
shows level of ink at all 
times, hence can’t run dry 
unless you let it. 


No pen but Parker isa 
Vacumatic. No other 
maker can produce this 
patented invention. Let 
nothing stop you from 
getting the real thing. 


The Parker Pen Com- 
pany, Janesville, Wis. 


Vacumatic Pens, $5 to $12.50 - 
Vacumatic Pen and Pencil Sets, 
$8.50 te $17.50 - New Parker 
Visometer Duofold Pen, only $3.50 
+ Parker Visometer Challenger 
Pen, only $2.75. 


Pens marked with the 
Blue Diamond are 
guaranteed forthelife 


of the owner against 
everything except loss or 
intentional damage, sub- i 
ject only to a charge of 

35c for postage, insur- 

ance, and handling, pro- 

vided complete pen is 

re.urned for service 
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with your snapshots 





IN 
argus 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTESTS 


8 PRIZES EVERY MONTH 


Monthly Prize Winners for the First Five 
Months Will Be Entered in National 
Scholastic Awards for 


GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of $50 


Win fame and money with your favorite 
snapshots! Every month, for six months, 
Argus will award the following prizes: 
First Prize . . .« « « « « $15 
Second Prize . . «6 « « « 
Vhied Prize. . oe ec eee S 
Five Prizes of . . . . eo ‘J 
for the best phetegvaphe taken 
with an Argus Candid Camera 
All monthly prize-winning pictures for 
the first five months will also be entered 
by International Research Corporation 
for the National Scholastic Awards. These 


awards, sponsored by Argus, will be as 
follows: 


First Prize . * 6©¢ @ « . $50 
Second Prize . « «© « « + 25 
Third Prize . ef @ @ 15 


Five Prizes of . . oee § 
for the best photographs taken 
with any type of camera 


Win prizes in both contests! Open to all 
students in 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 1lth 
and 12th grades. Pictures may be on 
ANY subject. December contest entries 
must be received by International Re- 
search Corporation not later than mid- 
night, January 10th. Get your entry to 
your dealer by the end of the mont 
we're sure to receive it on time. 


For rules and official entry blanks, see 
your local Argus Dealer 


ARGUS CANDID CAMERAS $7.50 to $30 


If you do not know your dealer’s name 
and address, mail coupon below 
_ argu 

4 —_———— —$_— —_ 


| International Research Corp. 
356 Fourth $t., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


1 
| 
| 
Please send me the names and addresses | 
of the local Argus dealers. | 

| 
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BIB and TUCK 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Tuck saw the sign “Hamburgers 500 
feet ahead” and said, “Isn't that the 
place you were telling me about, Mx 
Mayor?” 

“Oh, yes, and here I was, about to 
skip over the-most important part of 
any party—the refreshments! Shall we 
have curb service or go in?” 

Everybody voted to go in, so they 
did. Mrs. Bundy and the two girls 
sat at a table for three, but Tuck and 
the Mayor sat at the counter. 

When Pete asked them how they 
wanted their hamburgers, the M yor 
said, “With onions. Isn’t that right, 
Tuck?” 

“Right,” Tuck said. “And catsup!” 

Bib could have told Pete what that 
meant. All the Tuckers laughed at 
the way Tuck doused hot dogs and 
hamburgers with tomato catsup. 

After he’d served their orders to 
Mrs. Bundy and the girls, Pete 
brought the Mayor and Tuck their 

“hamburgers with——”. He was still 
standing there, wiping his hands on 
his apron and proudly beaming at his 
‘burgers, when Tuck “fell to” with 
the catsup bottle. 

Pete blinked. He looked at Tuck, 
then at the hamburger, then back at 
Tuck. , 

“Oho!” Pete cried. “The boy—he 
lika leetle hamburger with his catsup, 
no?” 

The Mayor thought that was a fine 
joke on Tuck and they all laughed 
about it on the way home. 

When they drove up in front of the 
Tuckers’ house, Tuck got out and 
held the door open for Bib. They 
said goodbye to Mrs. Bundy and 
Susan, and thanked the Mayor for a 
“good time.” 

“Well, we had a good time, too,” 
the Mayor said. “Some other time 
we'll go back and get hamburgers to 
go with more catsup. Goodbye .. . 
a leetle hamburger with your catsup 

ha-ha-ha.” 

The Mayor was still chuckling over 
Pete’s joke as he drove off. 

—Gay Heap 





Final Football Joke 

Boy: “What position does your broth- 
er play on the team?” 

Girl: “In a sort of crouched and bent 
position.” 

. . — 

“A little bit goes a long way,” said the 

keeper as he fed a handful of hay to a giraffe. 
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“Rise up, you —- sons wee 
democracy! gf 


Daniel 
Boone 


Written and 
illustrated 
(in three colors) 


by JAMES DAUGHERTY 


“It is Daniel Boone’s story, and it is 
the story of the people who followed 
him down the wilderness road, over 
the blue mountains, who fought and 
hunted with him, and who defended 
their children and the future of 
America from behind log palisades 
in the wilderness. . . . A book to be 
loved and treasured by Americans of 
all ages.”—N. Y. Times Book Review. 
“Boone’s captures and escapes, the 
ups and downs of his popularity and 
his finances, made it impossible for 
me to set the story aside till the last 
word.”—N. Y. Herald Tribune Books. 
“The author’s own drawings are as 
breath-taking as Boone’s adventures.” 


—Cue. $2.50 


Write for a free, illustrated catalogue: 
THE VIKING PRESS 18 E. 48 St, N. Y. 

















Get off to a 
FLYING START 


with a MARTIN 


ot yen to reason ae a better a will 
Ip you better and make faster progress. 
Marin Seiphona, Trumpets, Cornets and 
Trombones are the choice of leading profes- 
sional musicians the world over, stars of 
radio, dance band and concert 
fame. Built by famous handcraft 
methods, which insure superic. 
lity and tone, you'll 
ind a Martin easier to 
* the pride of your life 
toown. See your local 
Martin dealer or 
write today sure 
for FREE Cata- 
log, naming in- 
strument you pre- 
fer or play. Easy 
purchase = 


MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Dept. Y Elkhart, Indiana 
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MORE HEADLINE NEWS 


FOR PRESIDENT? 


**Hats in the ring” 


Next November the people of the 
United States will go to the polls to 
elect a President. During the next few 
months you will be hearing a great deal 
about “Presidential’ party candidates”— 
men (and perhaps a woman, who 
knows?) who want to win their party's 
nomination for President. 

Each party nominates a Presidential 
candidate. These nominations are made 
at conventions held by the parties. They 
are called “nominating conventions.” 

Who will the Republicans nominate 
for President? What Republicans will 
“toss their hats in the ring?” This is a 
political saying which means that a 
candidate has announced his intention 
to try to win his party's nomination for 
President. 


Dewey's Hat Is In 


Last week, Thomas E. Dewey, dis- 
trict attorney in New York City, an- 
nounced his candidacy. His hat is in 
the ring. Mr. Dewey is best known to 
the country for his good work in clean- 
ing up racketeers and gangsters in New 
York City. 

Other Republicans who have their 
eye on the Presidency, but who have 
not officially tossed their hats in the 
ring are: Senator Vandenburg of Mich- 
igan; Senator Taft of Ohio; and Senator 
Bridges of New Hampshire. 

No Democrat has as vet tossed his 
hat in the ring. Democrats are waiting 
to see what President Roosevelt will do. 
it he decides to run tor a third term, 
there are very few who could hope for 
a victory over him. Among the leading 
Democrats who have their eye on the 
Presidency are: Vice-President Garner, 
Federal Security Administrator Paul V. 
McNutt, Postmaster General Farley, and 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace. 


TELEVISION 


Portable sending set 

A small portable television sending 
set was recently demonstrated betore 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. The new portable set can be car- 
ried in four suitcases. Television send- 
ing sets now in use are much larger 
than this. The new word for television 
sending is telecasting. 

The new set sends images which are 
as clear as movies. This is a great im- 
provement. 

At present, television images can be 
sent for a distance of only 100 miles. 
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LONG HIKE 
“Only” 5,000 miles 


Two Boy Scout leaders from Colom- 
bia, South America, walked into Wash- 
ington, D. C., one day last month. They 
had completed a hike of 5,000 miles. 
The Scout leaders are Gabriel Londono, 
24 years old, and Higinio Acevedo, 20. 
They left Colombia in December, 1938. 
They reached Washington on Novem- 
ber 15. 


There were four in the Scout party 
when it left Bogota, the capital of 
Colombia. They set out to follow the 
course of the proposed Pan-American 
Highway. While still in their own 
country, they lost their way in a thick 
jungle. They were lost for 47 days. 
Their food supply gave out. The 
Scouts lived on roots and wild fruit. 





At last they tound their way to a 
village, and continued on their course. 
In Panama, they plunged into an- 
other jungle. A poisonous snake bit one 
of the Scouts. The others gave him 
first aid. They carried him on a stretcher 
to the nearest hospital. But they had to 
leave him behind as they went on. 

Later another of the party was strick- 
en with malaria, a tropical disease. He 
too had to be left at a hospital. 

Londono and Acevedo pushed on. 
They forded one winding river in 
Panama 34 times. They went through 
Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, El 
Salvador, Guatemala and Mexico. They 
entered the United States at the Texas 
border. 

Scouts from local troops along the 
way guided and helped them. Finally 
the Scout leaders reached Washington, 
D.. C., the end of their hike. 

After visiting New York City, they 
will return to Colombia on a ship. 
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FOLLOWING THE HEADLINES 


Test yourself! Score yourself! If you check or fill in the right answers, 
you will have a total score of 100. How close can you come? These ques- 
tions are based on news articles in this issue of Junior Scholastic. The 
answers are printed on the opposite page, but don’t look now! 


1. RUSSIA-FINLAND (Article on page 3) 
Mark the tollowing statements T (for true) or F (for talse): (Score 


() Finland is not quite as large as the State of California. 
[C) Finland is one-fifth the size of Russia. 
(] Russia is no more than twice the size of the U.S.A. 


Here are three numbers. Each number represents the population of 
one of the following nations: the United States, Russia, Finland. Above 
each number write the name of the nation to which it applies. (Score 


130,000,000 


2. CLEVELAND, OHIO (Article on Page 5) 


Check the right endings to the following two statements: (Score 5 


Among U. S. cities, according to population, Cleveland ranks 
16th 
Cleveland's population is approximately 


900,000 


| 3. CHRYSLER DISPUTE ENDS (Article on Page 5) 


| Two of the following statements are true. Which are they? (Score 


The Chrysler company agreed to pay the workmen 3 cents more per hour 
The workmen agreed to work 12 hours per day. 
(C) The Chrysler company called the dispute a “lock-out.” 


A workman who has a complaint may take it to a grievance committee 
made up of Chrysler company representatives and union representatives. 


4. BLIMPS (Article and pictures on page 2) 
Helium is one of the following. Which is it? (Score 10 points) 
gas for cooking steves 


My score 


160,000,000 


My score 


60th 


9,000,000 


My score 


My score 


a new type of bomb 
a non-inflammable gas 


My score 


My total score 
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ON THE LIST FOR A 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


J ust compare the features 
of Wearever De Luxe with 
those of other pens! 

Everyone on your gift list 
will be glad to get a Wearever 
De Luxe Pen or Gift Set this 
Christmas. Weatever De Luxe 
is exactly the kind of pen 
they'd buy for themselves! 


14 Carat Gold Point 
(Fine - medium - broad) 
Trans-Vue* Visible Ink 
Supply 
Instant Writing Point 
Vacuum Sealed Cap 
Special, Leak Proof Feed 
Large Ink Capacity 
Beautiful Inlay Colors 
(Pearl Black, Copper 
Black, Jade Black) 
Men’s and Women’s Sizes 
If your favorite stationery, 
department or drug store can- 
not supply you, use the cou- 
pon below. 
David Kahn, Inc., 
North Bergen, N. J. 
The Gift Set $1.50 
Contains a genuine Wearever De 
Luxe Trans-Vue Pen with Pencil 
to match in a handsome present- 
ation box all ready for Christmas 


giving —a wonderful value for 
only $1.50. 


nie ae 
3): | aaa 


vf * Reg. U. S. Pate 


t (tice 





Davip KAHN, INC., North Bergen, N. J. 
Enclosed please find 


_) $1.00 for Wearever DeLuxe Fountain Pen 
[}] $150 for Wearever DeLuxe Gift Set 


(State coler and whether men’s or women's 
size is desired) 


Name 
Aatress 


Dealer's Nome 
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I Improve Your Reading _ | 


By Saul B. Sells, Ph. D. 


Exercise 12 
Figures of Speech 


HEN you use expressions such 

as 
I slept like a log. 

His Face was as red as a beet. 

The child was as quiet as a mouce. 

Everything is shipshape. 

We all roasted last summer. 
you are using figures of speech. 

If you have been using them with- 
out knowing what they are called, 
you are like the man, who, when he 
learned the meaning of the word 
prose, exclaimed: “I've been speak- 
ing prose for forty years and never 
knew it!” 

In the sentence, “We all roasted 
last summer,” the meaning is not to 
be taken literally. The sentence really 
means “We all felt as hot as though 
we were roasting last summer.” 
Whenever you say something like 
this, which you do not mean quite as 
you say it, you are using a figure of 
speech. 

Figures of speech are very popular 
in everyday speech because they are 
expressive. They say a great deal very 
effectively in a few words. They ap- 
peal to writers for the same reason. 
They make language clear and easier 
to understand by painting accurate 
word pictures. They make common- 
place things sound interesting. They 
give language greater variety by 
avoiding repetition. 

For example, one may achieve clar- 
ity, interest, and variety by saying 
the same thing in different figures of 
speech: 

“She had earrings like chandeliers.” 
“Her earrings were as large as pine- 
apples.” “She wore her boulder ear- 
rings. 

Contrast these three expressions 
with the following: 

“She had very large earrings,” “Her 
earrings were very large,” “She wore 
her very large earrings.” 

In this week’s article on Bib and 
Tuck, page 10, Mr. Tucker asks Tuck, 
“Got your eye on Mayor Bundy’s 
job?” 

If you took this question as he ac- 
tually said it, you might think that 
Tuck has placed his eye on the May- 
or’s job. But this is too absurd. Mr. 
Tucker wanted to know if Tuck was 
studying the position of Mayor be- 


cause he intended to hold that office 
some day. At least, that is what his 
question implied. On the same page 
of the article there is another expres- 
sion, which states that Bib “suddenly 
came to life”. 


Now Do This 
A. Read the article, beginning on 
page 10. Underline every figure of 
speech you find. If you find 10, you 


are doing well. 


B. Complete the following familiar 
figures of speech. 


. As cold as 


5 TP EE Ciena nse 
. As poor as............. dines 
y yy | eRe 
- Ag wees ees. 
oe OE’ ere 
ek a ee 
BO. AB QE, 0B a ncsccinececceeenes 
ee >. >) =a ee 


C. Below are listed a number of 
figures of speech. Following each is 
a question based upon the picture or 
meaning which the expression calls 
up. Answer the questions. 

1. He was as wrinkled and brown 
as a dried apple. 

Was he old or young? 


2. He wears his heart on his sleeve. 
Is he very sensitive to what peo- 
ple say? Yes........ No 
8. The boy shouted madly, but the 
empty cavern swallowed his voice with 
a gulp. 
What emotion does this sentence 
give you? 
4. He always 
through rose colored spectacles. 
Is he an optimist or a pessi- 
"ieee 
5. You hit the nail on the head with 
your last answer. 
Does this mean that the last an- 
swer was right or wrong?........ 


Following the Headlines 
Key to News Test on opposite page 

5. ee 

Finland, 3,500,000. 

U.S.A., 130,000,000. 

Russia, 160,000,000. 

6th, 900,000. 

A,D. 

A non-inflammable gas. 





; WL SZ 

a Artustic pins, rings and emblems for classes & 

uP and chibs. Attractive prices. Finest quality, 
gold plated, silver, etc. Over 300 designs. 
Weite Bopt P METAL ARTS CO. tne, Rochester, 1. ¥. 
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JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 


The Puzzle and Stunt Page 












































Counting Sheep 
Mr. MacGregor, a shepherd, once herded sheep for a very super- 
stitious man. He owned 22 sheep. But he believed that odd num- 
bers were lucky. Since he had only four pens, he insisted that when 
the 22 


in each pen Mr. MacGregor was able to do this. Can you? Using your 


sheep were put in pens, there should be an odd number 


pencil, draw a dot to represent each sheep, and put the sheep where 
you think they belong in the four pens drawn above. 


Say It With Flowers 


The poem below represents a flower with a name containing five 

y letters. Every line of the verse contains one of these letters, but you'll 
; have to look sharply for them. We'll give you an idea as to how to 
dl go about it. For example: in the poem's third line, “My third is in the 
z pond—but not in the lake,” the letter is ‘o." Now you figure out 
the rest. 

My first is in pork—but not in ham, 

My second’s in oyster—but not in clam. 
; My third is in pond—but not in lake, 
, My fourth is in hand—but not in shake. 
My fifth is in eye—but not in wink, 


My whole is a flower that’s red, white, and pink. 


Don't Look Now 


1. A one-eyed beggar bet his 
friend that he could see some- 
thing with his one eye that his 
friend could not see with his 
two eyes. How was that? 

(Answers are printed below, 
but don’t look until you have 
tried to answer all the ques- 
tions.) 

2. A woman found a purse 
containing $2. She then had five 
times as much as she would 
have had, had she lost $2. How 
much had she? 

3. A farmer, passing his 
neighbor’s poultry yard, saw 
four barnyard fowls there. They 
were not turkeys, ducks, chick- 
ens, or geese. What were they? 

4. Said a woman to a man: 
“My son's father is your father’s 
only child.” What relation was 
she to the man? 

5. If a clock strikes every 
hour, how many strokes does it 
make in a day? 

6. Here’s a riddle for you. It 
comes out of the water, and peo- 
ple can live on it. La is the 
middle syllable, is the begin- 
ning, and is the end of it. Yet 
there is only one a and one s in 
the whole word. What is it? 

7. A barrel has nine ears of 
corn in it. A rabbit carries out 
three ears a day, yet it takes him 
nine days to carry out all the 
corn. Can you explain this? 

8. How can water be carried 
in a sieve. It can be done! 

9. What is so easily destroyed, 
that if you name it, you break it? 


Answers 

1. The one-eyed beggar could 
see his friend’s two eyes, while 
the friend could see only the 
beggar’s one eye. 

2. She had $3. 

3. A turkey, a duck, a chick- 
en, and a goose. 

4. His wife. 

5. 156 times in 24 hours. 

6. Island. 

7. The rabbit carries out one 
ear of corn a day, plus his own 
two ears. 

8. Let the water freeze. 

9. Silence. 







JSA Contribution 


How well you do on this JSA 
Contribution will depend upon 
how well you know the different 
trade names of cars. The puzzle 
was sent in by Mary Mitchell, 
14, of 57 Cooper St., Charleston, 
s. G 


A 





Below are six definitions, the 
answer to each being the trade 
name of a car. Fill in the names 
in their proper blocks in the 
diagram above. The names all 
run horizontally on the diagram. 

When you have finished, the 
row of blocks reading down 
from “A” should spell out the 
middle name of the President 
of the United States. 


1. To jump out of the way. 

2. Quicksilver. 

3.The 13th President of 
the United States. 


4.A famous French ex- 
plorer. 

5.A river in New York 
State. 


6. A famous rock in Amer- 
ican history. 


Last Week’s Answers 
Getting the Breaks 











lt Was Tha-a-a-t Long! The body 
of the fish was 9 inches long. The 
head was 3 inches, and so was the 
tail. 

Worse Than Verse. Book, look, 
hook, nook, cook. 

Twice Two. Twice 22 is 44. 
Twice 2 and 20 is 24. 





Trix and Vix 





By Albert Wegener 
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ase \\ | Wh # , 
SUSPEND A OR WITH TWO y 
| povet te i SMALL ROPES 
F BOX BY A sTRIP| _ THEN WHIRL-THE 
: OF INNER TUBE| BOX TO TWIST THE 
* ONE INCH WIDE ROPES 
¥ -_——— -—_—_—__ 
) THEN RELEASE YOUR 
HOLD AND IT WILLS 
\. “ 


WHILE IT IS SPINNING THROW 
OR TOSS A BALL INTO THE 
OPEN END. SCORE GOALS MADE. 
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GOSH ! wear are You i A 
BIRDS DOING HERE? \/ 
cx F 
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The biggest thrill 
in FLAVOR is 
PLANTERS 


Slamming the puck into the net for a goal is a thrill 
because it happens infrequently — especially in a 
tightly fought game. But the taste thrill you enjoy 
in PLANTERS PEANUTS you can have anytime. 
These crisp, meaty, salted peanuts are always fresh. 
Athletes eat PLANTERS PEANUTS for their en- 
ergy value as well as their delicious flavor. 
You will like them, too. Get a bag now— 
identified as genuine PLANTERS by the 
picture of “MR. PEANUT” on the wrapper. 


Nothing Hits the Spot Like Planters 


“MR. PEANUT” 
Reg. U.S. Pat.Of. 











Here is a fascinating, profusely illustrated book of great 
historical interest that every high school student should 
have, Just mail ten 5c Planters Salted Peanut Bags or ten 
wrappers of Planters 5c Jumbo Blocks to PLANTERS, 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. and we'll send you a copy free, postpaid. 


‘Free 


“THE MAKING 
OF AMERICA” 





Stamp Collectors: Send ten 5c Planters Salted Peanut Bags 
or ten 5e Planters Jumbo Block wrappers for Planters 64- 
page Stamp Album or 100 stamps from all over the world. 
Send 20 bags or wrappers if you want both the album and 
stamps. Free on request: A valuable stamp premium catalog. 














